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IV.— IMAGINATION AND WILL IN mh. 

I. 

The two functions of ^ offer a constant challenge. What was 
the relation between them ? There is no reason to suppose that 
III) had a double origin. To the Greek mind the word was one ; 
all its uses must have seemed to them closely akin. From the 
point of view of Sanskrit, in which ma is limited to expressions 
of will, it certainly appears as if the original function of ^ were to 
present the negation as willed. Yet it is hard to see how the 
other function, as the negation of a conception, in contrast with 
oi as the negation of fact, can have grown out of that. No one 
has made such a process appear plausible. One can only say, 
it must have been so, because willed negation was the earlier 
function, since that alone appears in Sanskrit and the other is 
purely Greek. 

And then there is that curious extension of ^ at the cost of oi, 
which was so marked in post-classical times. Long before 
Homer, but not until Greek had set up for itself as a distinct 
language, the speakers of Greek began to develop the latent 
possibilities of w and extend its range. They had carried the 
process far by Homer's time, still farther in the Athens of Plato ; 
Lucian and the rest, in taking fuj beyond the range allowed by 
Plato, were but following an impulse that had been active much 
longer than a millennium. The interplay of juj and ol from 
Homer down offers a succession of challenges. My own interest 
in the negatives was greatly stimulated by the endeavor to 
follow Plato's delicate shadings of thought as he passes from one 
to the other. Of course in most cases there is no difficulty; the 
general differences are clear. And where the point is more 
subtle, since we have in English no ready means of marking it, 
we can often glide around it, with no sense of loss. But not 
always ; the reader now and again finds himself puzzling over 
the question, Just what did he mean by choosing here this nega- 
tive and not that ? 
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The classic differences between ov and ^17, said the editor of 
this Journal in the first number (p. 48) "are sufficiently well 
known, if not sufficiently well formulated, nor referred to suffi- 
ciently satisfactory causes. The view which considers ol as the 
negative of statement, /u>} as originally the negative of the wil), I 
am content to accept. How the negative of the will comes to be 
used in all its varied relations, this is not the place to develop. 
Suffice it that we find these two negatives in the very beginning 
so clearly distinguished, so accurately used, that we can recog- 
nize in them a sharper modality than obtains even in the moods. 
. . . Still there is a certain borderland, which in the classic period 
was occasionally invaded by ^ ; and it is just this borderland on 
which futj has squatted so resolutely in the post-classic times ". 
The present paper is an attempt, by closer analysis of early 
usage, to connect more rationally the classical uses of pij, in the 
hope of throwing a little more light on that borderland where rf 
and ov are in the classic period both at home, each carrying with 
it, presumably, a shade or a tone which the other did not have. 
It is not claimed that the resulting illumination is all we could 
desire. We must operate with hypotheses rather than proof; 
from the nature of the problem we must be content if we can 
frame a hypothesis that seems to fit the facts, and in a sense 
explain them, better than other hypotheses. And readers of this 
Journal do not need to be told that the paper could never have 
been written without the frequent discussions by the editor in 
these pages, beginning with the above mentioned first number. 
It is the more proper to emphasize this relation, because at the 
outset I adopt a different view from that accepted in the para- 
graph quoted. 

II. 

To assume that willed negation was the primary force of rf is 
to assume a long and hitherto unexplained leap at some time 
from this to the other function. Such a difficulty is commonly 
taken as a good indication of something dubious in a hypothesis. 
And then, must we at all hazards take Sanskrit usage as the 
starting-point ? Sanskrit is not, after all, the parent tongue of 
Greek, but an older and rather distant cousin. If we could trace 
each of them back to the unknown date before their lines began 
to diverge, we should pass, along each line, through many stages, 
deserving each to be distinguished by a distinct name. It is our 
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complete ignorance of those intermediate stages that permits us 
to imagine anything resembling a descent of Greek linguistic 
phenomena from Sanskrit phenomena that distantly, or even 
closely, correspond. We must beware of allowing ourselves to 
be thus unconsciously misled. No doubt ma and pi? are related, 
and retain points of resemblance from their remote common 
ancestor. But great differences have come in. These are no 
more to be ignored than is the partial resemblance. They point 
to different lines of development. There is no positive ground 
for assuming that ma has retained all of the original force while 
M has in Homer taken on additions. As Greek has retained an 
earlier fulness of vowel scheme, a, «, o, which Sanskrit has 
reduced to a alone, why may not pij have retained a fuller 
semantic content while ma has lost something — has shrunk or 
been crowded back ? I am not trying to prove that ma has lost 
something or been crowded back ; I only protest against the 
assumption, as if it needed no evidence, that the narrow use of 
ma is and must be the whole primitive word, out of which /uij has 
been developed. We know nothing about that. A correspond- 
ing belief once prevailed about Sanskrit a and Greek a, e, o; but 
we have learned better. What the Hellenist as such desires to 
know is the Greek atmosphere of ^. No Greek of Homer's day 
was conscious of the remote origin either of his words or of their 
semantic atmosphere. Homeric Greek is the earliest that later 
Greeks knew — to them the beginning of development. We must 
find their primitive thought of jui/ in Homer, and must beware of 
trying to cross waters where there is neither bridge nor ferry. 

If now we leave ma out of the question and start from early 
Greek usage, some things wear a different look. First, as a 
negative of will we note that ^ occupies a far wider field than 
ma. Even on that side the two have long parted company. But 
the other function is no less firmly established in Homer, and 
has there just as primitive a look. Was that the real starting- 
point ? G. Hermann thought it was : " quum particula m nega- 
tioni exprimendae inserviat, quam philosophi subjectivam vo- 
cant; usurpatur de ea re, quae tota in cogitatione versatur". 1 
Matthiae took the same view, 2 regarding the negative of will as a 
form of the negative of conception. Similarly Aken, who says : 3 
" Sonach bezeichnet /«/ eine Negirung fur das Reich des Ab- 

> Opusc. I, p. 229 f. 2 Gr. Gram. § 608 ff. 'Temp. u. Mod. § 315. 
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stracten oder Ideellen, ol fur das des Realen d. h. das diesem als 
irgendwie angehorig behauptete. Von jenem ist das prohibitive 
ft?/ nur eine Anwendung ". But obviously these views have not 
prevailed. Can they be restated in more convincing form ? The 
attempt is perhaps worth while, and I shall venture to set forth 
the line of thought by which, while unfortunately ignorant of the 
views of more distinguished predecessors, I arrived at similar 
conclusions. 

Few have that gift of divination which enables one to discern 
confidently and describe with precision several dintinct stages of 
pre-Homeric growth. But putting aside all claim to have dis- 
covered the precise order of historical development in the period 
before we know the language, we may, by approaching the 
matter from this side, discover at least logical relations that make 
historical development of the prohibitive function from the other 
seem not only possible but probable. We meet no such diffi- 
culty in conceiving the unity of the two functions as we do in 
starting from the prohibitive. The categories, if the term steps 
of development must be excluded, may be distinguished and 
their relations indicated as follows. 

1. The imperative is a verb-form expressing will on the part 
of the speaker, primarily will that something be or be done. 
That is, an action or state is imagined — a conception, not yet a 
reality — realizable in the future, if at all ; and the speaker ex- 
presses his will that it be realized. If now that imagined state or 
act is negatived, the negative should naturally be, not the one 
which denies a fact, but that which negatives a conception, if the 
language habitually makes that distinction. In the combined 
expression each part performs its proper office; the whole 
becomes a willed negative conception. But in the primitive ^ 
n' ipi6i(< we are not to see in the \ii\ any trace of will. That is 
fully contained in the verb-form, without fa} as distinctly as with 
it ; nil is fully accounted for on the other basis. So if fifj is con- 
nected with an independent optative, like elements of thought 
are conveyed, with variations in detail as command shades into 
wish, advice, prayer, curse. The verb-form expresses wish; ^ 
simply negatives a conception. 

2. With an independent subjunctive, however, /uj begins to 
exhibit a semantic change. The verb by its mode indicates a 
conception (perhaps originally a willed conception ?) which may 
hereafter become a fact. With oi, the negative of the concrete, 
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the expression becomes in Homer a negative statement in refer- 
ence to the future, a denial that the conception will be realized — 
oibi "daiioi and I shall not see. With ^ on the other hand the 
conception expressed in the verb is negatived without emerging 
from the realm of imagination. In pj <r« Kix*i«>, by the choice of 
M, the speaker refuses to contemplate as a future fact the 
thought of his again meeting Chryses there ; he proposes that 
the conception shall not so emerge into reality. The whole can 
therefore be nothing else than an expression of will ; verb and 
negative cooperate, more subtly, but in essentially the same way, 
as do fiij and an imperative or ^ and an optative. Only, with an 
imperative ov could not be used, if ov denies a fact and ^ is the 
conceptual negative, while with the subjunctive either ov or pi) 
could stand, with a sharp difference in total meaning. In the far 
less frequent case of an optative without Sv or kcv but with ot a 
like difference was felt. It was the choice between /^ and ol that 
made the difference. The prohibitive force inevitably appeared, 
in such cases, to reside in the ^. 

3. When now many expressions of this type were associated 
with numerous imperatives and optatives negatived by fit], the 
whole in each case expressing will, it was inevitable that py itself 
should acquire a prohibitive, rejecting, deprecatory tone. Thus 
it became ready for extension, in that sense, to the indicative. 

4. Hence for example Hera's passionate protestation, 

Wi <5<' e/iqv 'lArrira HoaaSaav evooixdw 
irT/uaivet Tpaa; rt xal "EKTopa. O 41 f- 

The note of Ameis-Hentze on this passage covers the ground 
and cites the parallels ; so do Liddell and Scott under pj, and 
Monro's Homeric Grammar § 358. In each case the appeal of 
the oath precedes ; then in a grammatically independent clause 
follows the protestation, ^ with an indicative, here present, in 
K 330 future, in T 261 aorist. 1 Aristophanes could still use 
future and aorist so. Closely akin is the deprecatory question, 

ij jiij rl( acv firika ftporav Hkovto; e^avvci ; i 405. 

These various uses of p} with finite verb lead easily to its use as 
a subordinating conjunction. 

5. With the infinitive meantime ^ wa s apparently undergoing 
a like treatment. A for dative, syntactically the original status 
(at least the prevailing status) of the infinitive, implies an aim, is 

1 True, the indicative is an emendation, but a practically certain one. 
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an expression of a goal toward which some one is urging, or at 
least a goal toward which something is tending. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Homeric infinitive is primarily an ex- 
pression of purpose or of "quasi-purpose", 1 whether without a 
negative or with it. Here too therefore we need not look to the 
negative to find the expression of will. But an infinitive is first 
of all a nomen actionis, an abstract noun, freed, in primitive 
usage, from specific circumstances of person and number and 
time. It has no future; aklionsart is implied in the stem, but no 
zeitstufe, until later. As an abstract noun, therefore, without 
reference to the will suggested by the case, it should take pi) as 
its negative. It is true that Greek infinitives of this earlier type 
are not found with a negative in Homer. Such infinitives are 

there regularly positive — £vver)ice pax«r6ai, \eiire (popijval, apyakios 

avTupepevdai, and the like. But the infinitive in the so-called 
"imperative sense" was common enough with pi), without sub- 
ject or with a nominative — prj « SiarplBtiv A 42, pi) poi wp\v Uvai, 

IlaTpoicKtis II 839) f"7 Tt <™ y aSavdrotai Beois avTinpv pa^aBai E I30. 

If one maintains that such infinitives with /117 were not used until 
pi) had already taken on its prohibitive tone, we cannot confute 
him historically. But we still have to account for the fact that 
p,fj soon became, if it was not already, the regular conceptual 
negative with infinitives, where no trace of will remains. Absence 
from the conventional style of Homer does not quite prove ab- 
sence from speech. The hypothesis here offered accords with 
analogies and contradicts none. To me it seems more probable 
than the leap required by the other starting-point. And such a 
course of development would be another influence tending to 
impart to pi) itself that tone of will which it had fully acquired 
before Homer. 

All I can claim to have shown so far is that the acquisition of 
this meaning, if we conceive the process in the way indicated, is 
not only natural, but inevitable. So conceived the functions 
which we naturally think of as two are seen to be at bottom one. 
So clear and so clarifying did this appear to me that I ventured 
in 1902 to say in an elementary grammar, " Both meanings are in 
so far one that both represent a negative as conceived rather 
than as fact." And of course this is but restating what Hermann, 
Matthiae, and Aken had stated before. 

iGildersleeve, A. J. P. XXXI, p. 78. 
29 
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III. 

Meantime the unquestionable pr\ of imagination is also in 
Homer. It is not very abundant ; the range is narrow as com- 
pared with that in Plato; the Homeric man had little leaning 
toward abstraction. He readily conceived the imaginary as 
real, the abstract or general as concrete or individual, and was 
far more inclined to do so than the subtle Athenian. Homer 
and Plato are at the opposite ends of the scale in that regard. 
But there are enough typical cases in Homer where there is no 
shade of will. 

We will not dwell on el clauses with optative and prj, because 
one may insist on wish as the foundation of such conditions. Nor 
on «' clauses with subjunctives and m, although they seem to 
me good cases. But how shall we regard el pij with the indica- 
tive ? In el p.rj tis 8e6s earl Korecradpevos Tpweaaiv EI77> if it Stood 

alone, one might indeed take pfj as deprecatory ; Aineias clearly 
hopes the warrior is not an angered god. But that will not fit 
el pr) tk yptjis ian TraXatiJ, KtSi/a ISvla r 346. Odysseus knows there 
is one; his plan is to get speech with her; nothing suggests that 
he is going so far as to adopt a deprecatory tone; he merely puts 
the possibility in the simplest logical form. In el pev Si) pfj ris a-e 
/3ia£«T<u t 410 firj does indeed emphasize the jest, but not in viola- 
tion of idiom. Again, in el pf; j>v£ i\6ovira biaKpiveei pevos dvbpav B 

387 one might fancy a deprecatory tone. But not in el pj n? 

Aavaatv vvv Enropos avrios eiaiv H 98, nor in el }irf av ye 8v<reai dXicyp I 

231. As to the latter, Odysseus desires above all that Achilles 

Shall put On might. Similarly in « S17 /11) nalbav re KaatyvrjTmy re 

(povijas TioopeB' a 434 f. All together these clauses can be taken 
only as the ordinary conditional forms that became later so 
abundant, negative suppositions in which ^ exhibits no trace of 
will, but negatives a conception, precisely as we have suggested 
was the case orginally with imperative, optative, subjunctive, and 
infinitive. 

Still more clearly in unreal conditions. Ebeling's lexicon cites 
from the Iliad thirtyfive unreal conditions of the form el pf) with 
the aorist, and eleven from the Odyssey. Two of these (r 374, E 
312) are el p.r/ Up' dgii v6t]<re Ai6r Bvyarrjp 'k<ppo8iTt], and four more be- 
gin the same, varying the subject only. Call these one, and we 
shall have thirty and eleven. In none of the fortyone is there 
any trace of a wishing origin. The type 8el8o prj ty navra 6ea 
vripeprea ehev e 300 would compel us to assume as an earlier stage, 
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if it were not extant, deprecatory pq with the indicative in an 
independent sentence. But the pf) of these unreal conditions has 
no such antecedents ; it is the pure conceptual negative, in the 
most unmistakably imaginary conditions. Its presence there is 
natural on the hypothesis here defended, inexplicable on the 
other. No unreal condition in Homer has oi. Much has been 
made of the fact that d clauses regularly take oi in Homer if 
they precede the main clause. But if we examine the dozen 
cases cited by Monro, 1 we find that some would regularly, and 
others might, take oi in Attic, so strong is the tone of reality in 

them. So in ei nep yap T€ na\ ovtIk 'OXvpirior ovk cTt\f<T<rt A 160. 

Why should not an e'inep clause take oi ? Neither in Homer nor 
later was there any rule that all «' clauses represent pure concep- 
tions ; all depends on the situation and the tone. That /4 has in 
Attic pushed oi out from some of its Homeric seats only illus- 
trates the tendency, ages long. But whenever, at any period, 
one chooses to put in any kind of a clause a concrete negative 
fact, oi is always at hand. Homer and his people do that oftener 
than the Athenians a few centuries later ; that is all. 

And one 2 clear case of the generalizing relative clause in the 
indicative occurs : 

eark 6e iravrtg \ pdprvpoi, oDf pi) Kfjpeg e/3av tiavaroio tpcpovoat. B 302. 

No will is conceivable here, no passionate protest, nothing to 
differentiate this from the Attic idiom, oi might just as easily 
have been used, even to the meter, only with different tone, lack- 
ing the generalization. 

We find then that in our earliest Greek the conceptual py is 
quite at home, as primitive-looking as the pi] of will, whose de- 
velopment from conceptual prj is easily traceable. The p) of 
will has in Homer come nearer to its later Attic range. But 
the other is there ; it has ample root and stock for the later 
growth to meet the need of less objective, more reflective poets, 
and of thinkers, Ionic and Athenian. 

One plausible objection to the foregoing account should be 
faced. One may say that primitive man does not feel the need 
of a negative for the abstract, while full expression of will is an 
early desire. That kind of argument once had a large place in 
linguistic discussion, and the fallacy of it has been detected. It 
is one form of the assumption that races who are different from 

1 Horn. Gram. 2 , §§ 316, 359. 

8 And only one (Monro, 1. c, § 359 b). B. L. G. 
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ourselves are therefore inferior, in an earlier stage of advance- 
ment in every particular — an assumption that we consider comic 
when made by another folk about us. Where are the " primitive " 
races who already possess a highly developed language and a 
literature ? Whenever we catch a race it ,is old, its language the 
product of uncounted generations of change, and full of frag- 
ments that seem anomalous because they are remnants from an 
earlier stage. We need to remind ourselves that the Iliad and 
Odyssey are the culmination of a long period of literature, as 
well as the beginning of a new one. As for subtlety, the " man 
in the street " of Shakspere's London seems to have distin- 
guished shall and will instinctively — a distinction that we are 
losing, and that Scotchmen are said to be incapable of learn- 
ing — which so delicate a stylist as R. L. Stevenson never could 
master. Early Greek minds felt constantly the need of durative 
and aorist stems, a distinction which we feel no need for outside 
of the indicative, and can express but imperfectly. The question 
is always one of fact. Were pf) aud o£ in fact so distinguished, 
and did pfj conceptual dominate the sphere of p/? If so, it was 
because the pre-Homeric mind felt the utility of such forms oi 
expression, though we do not. So far as our needs and those of 
our English-speaking predecessors are concerned, a negative of 
will is as subtle and foreign as a negative of conception. 

IV. 

We will not here attempt to follow the steps by which the 
infinitive came to accept ov, and ^ spread to its Platonic limits. 
Nor is it necessary to repeat the description of those limits. 
Perhaps the only positive gain for interpretation to be gathered 
from this view of ^ is a little greater readiness to see conceptual 
Hi) instead of searching for an elusive will. 

The feeling seems never to have been wholly lost that /jij was 
rather more at home with the infinitive than ov, and a slight ex- 
cuse might revive it in place of oi. oppv/u always called for m, 
which Homer and Aristophanes put even with the indicative, 
in passionate protestations after an oath. fiap™pw,irioT€iJ<i>,7reVeto>iai 
usually follow the same principle, i^ia-rafiat. the same in Soph. 
El. 907 f.; occasionally oio^iai, voplC<o, even <pij^u and Xeyw. In most 
of these cases, and others like them, no doubt the sense of will 
is the determining thing. So too in oracular responses. Per- 
haps 6>oXoy& and avyx<opS> belong with these. Yet with these 
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last, as with tptjpi, \eym, vopifa, it is noteworthy that a large pro- 
portion of the dependent infinitives with py contain a general 
principle rather than a specific fact. So Spn eXeyov prfc'va i6i"kfiv 
ixovTa Spxeiv Plat. Rep. 346 e. The direct form was on ov8eU e8e\ei 
apxeiv €ko>v 345 e. Does not the generalization offer a better ground 
for (if) conceptual than any hint of will does for the other p.17. So 

<f>rjtrofiei>, &>s fya> oifiat, fiijoWore ptjSev av ptt^ov pi)8f cXairov ytveoBai pyre 
oyfc<» prjrc apidpa, eas Icrov eoj avro eavra Theaet. 155 a - Here IS em- 
phatic assertion certainly, but philosophic coolness rather than 
emotion. Is will a determining influence on the statement of a 
general philosophical principle? In tL yap ko\ <prjo-opev oT ye ko.1 

airoi 6p.nkoyovnev jr«pi avrav ptjSev cioeVai Euthyph. 6 b IS not the 

thought " we admit complete ignorance on the subject " ? As in 
many such cases our free use of abstract nouns offers a ready 

equivalent of pfj. In Phaedo 94 C ap.oKoyr)oaptv, in 93 d npoapoKoyrjTat 

is followed by a negative philosophical generalization about the 
soul. It is hard to see any influence of will in these. Beside 

them we may put ro piv yap e'nio-Tijptjs ptjSev €ivai KpciTTOv opoKoyovoiv, 
to 8e pr/bfua irpaTTav irapa ro 8o'£ai> /3c'Xtioi/ ovx opoKoyovaiv Anst. N. E. 

1145 b 32 f. Here the infinitive clauses are unmistakably gene- 
ralized by the article ; but is the tone essentially different ? Be- 
side these may be placed o>p.o\6yei yap ovk d&evat Arist. Soph. El. 
183 b 8, he used to admit that he didn't know — specific over 
against the general. In the following, aXX' Spa 89 el ovrwr oplfa m 

/joi»ok to ivavrlov to ivavrlov pr) SexeaBai dXha Kal ckcXvo prjhiiroTe 

Se'i-ao-dai Phaed. 105 a, one may feel that oSVws helps out a bit, 
making the infinitive stand in a sort of apposition, but if ovras 
were not there, the negative would be the same. So in X«'y<» yap 

aiTO Tr/8e, ptfieva 8o£d£av i>s ro ala\pt>v KaXov t) aXXo Tt rav toiovtohv 

Theaet. 190 cd, it is hardly rj8e that determines the negative, and 
reminiscence of will is surely more remote than the obvious 
generalization, which of itself is so constantly associated with prj. 
Leaving infinitives, a few other passages will illustrate the 
principle. First the well known lines Soph. Ant. 685 f. 

iya <5' oTzoq av fit) teyu(; bpddc raSe 
ovt 1 av tSvvaifiTjv fifyr 1 kiTLCTaiuTjv Wkysiv. 

In simple and unemotional prose this might be i>s ovk 6p05>s ravra 
Xe'yeir ovk av Swaiprjv Xe'yeu>. But this contains, though so put only 
to repudiate it, the statement ovk op8o>s \iyea. By substituting 
oV<»? pi/ X«y«fr Haimon delicately puts the matter as a pure con- 
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ception, with no suggestion of fact, oiras perhaps contributes to 
the softening of tone, but conceptual prj is the central thing. 

Two other disputed and puzzling cases appear to receive some 
light from such considerations. The first is Thuk. I 90, 1, i?cW 

av opavres pr/T eKetvovs pr)T aXXov prjSeva rei^ot exovra. Here one may 

say truly that prj is virtually conditional. This is equivalent to 
saying that it is pi] conceptual. The Spartans would have pre- 
ferred to see a non-existent state of affairs, entire absence of 
fortifications around Greek cities. pi) with a predicate participle, 
in the right context, is sufficiently compact of imagination to 
carry a suggestion of non-existence as well as any other form of 
supposition. The other is really a group of passages, beginning 

with Phaedo IO6 d o^oXr/ yap av ri aXXo 4>6opav pi) Se'^oiTO, e< to ye 

adivarov albiov o« <f>6opav S^erai. Archer-Hind comments : " It is 
easier to feel the correctness of pr) than to explain it grammati- 
cally. The meaning is, ' hardly could there be anything else 
incapable of admitting destruction, if the immortal, being eternal, 
will admit it' . pr) Se'xoiro <f,6opdv is in fact equivalent to etrj to pr) 
bexop-evov <pdopdp. Wohlrab compares Crat. 429 d nS>s yap &v 

\iyav ye Tit rovro, 6 \tyti, pi) ro ox Xc'yot ; Add Gorg. 510 d Ttva av 
rpaisov iya> peya Svvalprjv Ka\ prjSels pe aBtKolrj ; Also Thuc. VI 1 8 axrre 
rl av Xc'yovrer etKotr) airdl drtoKvotpev rj irpbs rovr e Kei gvppdxovs o-KrjrrTopevoi 

pf/ Porjdolnev ". This is clearly right. In these four passages 1 pr) 
with a hypothetical optative (potential if one prefers), an inde- 
pendent clause, adds that tone of generalization or characteriza- 
tion with which we are so familiar in relative clauses and with 
participles. It is plain conceptual pfj in a less usual setting. To 
say that <rx oX ri ls virtually equivalent to oh is perhaps an approxi- 
mation to the same statement ; but it is less accurate, and rather 
avoids the real point than states it, and cannot be applied to the 
Gorgias passage. 2 

This is enough to indicate the direction in which, as I think, 
one may look to find a little practical gain from this view of pi]. 
The two phases of the word being really one, naturally they can- 
not always be disentangled. But the conceptual tone was ever 
ready to come to the front, and was more often brought into 
play than is commonly supposed. 
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1 Rather in three ; the Gorgias passage by itself strongly suggests wish. 
8 Which supports the preceding note. <Cf. A. J. P. XIX 233. B. L. G.> 



